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GARIBALDI'S SICILIAN CAMPAIGN AS REPORTED BY 
AN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT 

Upon Garibaldi's Thousand a bewildering collection of volumes 
and pamphlets of the most varied character has been published, not a 
little of it good literature and of primary historical importance. But 
the work of the heroic expedition to Sicily was necessarily promoted 
by its leaders for the most part clandestinely, and was semi-shrouded 
in mystery ; it was an epopoeia wrought in defiant derision of three- 
fourths of the diplomats whom it concerned, while at times it caused 
almost equal discomfort to the other fourth; and the diplomatic 
records of events have been, even to this day, largely withheld from 
the public eye, as not shedding excessive lustre upon diplomacy as 
a profession. 1 

It could not be claimed that the unpublished dispatches of the 
American minister accredited to Turin in i860, which we propose 
to examine, throw a flood of new light upon the campaign. The 
American representative was little more than an observer ; the United 
States was not directly concerned in the extraordinary events re- 
lated, and no possible complications of the tangled situation could 
require our intervention. But the dispatches do reveal some im- 
portant new facts, and they are interesting for students of Amer- 
ican diplomacy, upon the unconventional character of which they 
cast no discredit. 

The author of the dispatches, John Moncure Daniel, of Stafford 
County, Virginia, had the blood of a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence running in his veins. He had studied law, written 
articles full of brilliant invective for the Richmond Examiner, 
fought several duels in consequence, and had come out to Turin 
in 1853, a tenderfoot diplomat, to tell the truth abroad, as he saw 
it, for the good of his country. His diagnosis of Italian events re- 
vealed in the earlier dispatches of his Italian mission had proved to 
be by no means infallible. Though Daniel always considered him- 
self a sincere apostle of freedom, he maintained, as a fiery champion 
of slavery, that negroes were not to be considered men in the same 

1 This paper is based largely upon the unpublished diplomatic correspondence 
between John Moncure Daniel and the Secretary of State, Lewis Cass. Permis- 
sion to consult the correspondence was kindly obtained for the writer by George 
von Lengerke Meyer when John Hay was Secretary of State. 
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sense as whites, and this pro-slavery taint was evidently not without 
influence upon his diplomatic judgment. The Virginian who in his 
own country advocated the secession of the Southern States could 
not, even though a liberal in political theory, fully sympathize with 
Italy's great struggles for independence and unity ; his political diag- 
nosis must often fail from want of a sympathetic understanding 
of the leading Italian liberals who, in the direction which they gave 
to events, were more logical than he. 

In 1858 Daniel had been promoted from his original rank of 
charge d'affaires to that of minister, but he had not enjoyed his 
new position long before he caused a court scandal of considerable 
magnitude, a scandal which is said to have led to a curious corre- 
spondence between the great Italian statesman Cavour and the Ital- 
ian minister at Washington, and is more amusing for the historian 
than it was for Daniel. On January 24, 1859, upon the betrothal 
of Prince Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, cousin of Napoleon III., to 
Princess Clotilde, only daughter of Victor Emmanuel II., a grand 
ball was given at the royal palace in Turin, and the minister of the 
United States received the usual official invitation. Of course he 
was present on the festive occasion, and furthermore he took with 
him, as he might perhaps properly have done at a ball in Stafford 
County, a lady who had not been invited, Countess Marie de Solms. 
The breach of etiquette was exaggerated by the fact that the French 
countess had been notoriously unsuccessful, even more unsuccess- 
ful than most ladies of the Second Empire, in preserving her pris- 
tine virtue or even the memory of it, and as she had been born 
Bonaparte Wyse and was a cousin of the emperor, Daniel might 
have guessed that, had her presence been desired at official Bona- 
parte festivities, she would have been invited. 

The American minister's social position had been further dis- 
turbed by the indiscreet publication in America of a letter which he 
had addressed to a friend in Richmond ridiculing the habitues of 
the Piedmontese court — a letter which thus published had in due 
course found its way to Turin. 2 

But if Daniel, with reason, was not a great favorite in official 
circles, he had good outside sources of political information, and 
it should be noted that in the diplomatic events of i860 the court 
itself was not a little bewildered — except the level-headed, liberal 

2 These social mishaps are naturally not recorded in Daniel's diplomatic 
dispatches, but they are described at some length in a memoir of Daniel written 
by his brother, Frederic S. Daniel, for a volume entitled The Richmond Examiner 
during the War, or, The Writings of John M. Daniel (New York, 1868). 
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king and his most confidential ministers and aides. Daniel thought 
for himself with the same independence which characterized his 
attendance at royal functions, and the war of 1859 had opened his 
eyes to the methods of Austrian absolutism and to Italy's wrongs. 8 
Experience of seven years enabled him to write his best dispatches 
in i860 — dispatches which called forth compliments from Washing- 
ton; furthermore, it may be observed that when he writes to Cass 
with regard to translations of Italian documents which he is en- 
closing, he speaks of them as documents which " I have translated ", 
a phrase which few American diplomats of any period or grade 
have been able or willing to use. Indeed, the history of modern 
diplomacy shows that it is generally considered dangerous to re- 
tain a diplomat in a country whose language he may, in an absent- 
minded moment and in defiance of diplomatic usage, have innocently 
acquired. 

Garibaldi was the leading figure of i860, and Daniel had had 
occasion to make his acquaintance early in the year. The general's 
simplicity, sincerity, and substratum of good sense made him an 
enigma to many diplomats, but Daniel understood him fairly well, 
without, however, losing his head over him. Two great national 
questions absorbed Garibaldi in the early spring of i860, the pro- 
posed cession of Nice and Savoy by Piedmont to France, and a 
possible revolution in Southern Italy to overthrow the despotic mon- 
archy of the Two Sicilies. The cession of Savoy and Nice had 
been demanded by Napoleon III. in payment of his services of 1859 
in aiding Piedmont to drive the Austrians out of Lombardy, and 
of the resultant annexation of Central Italy. It seemed a hard 
bargain. Savoy was the cradle of Piedmont's royal house, and 
Nice was Garibaldi's beloved birthplace. But the master Italian 
statesman and leader, Cavour, realized that it was not the moment 
either to appear ungrateful or to oppose Napoleon III. The ces- 

s In a dispatch to Cass of June 28, 1859, Daniel wrote: "It is impossible 
not to witness with sincere pleasure the punishment of that bad power [Austria] 
and the defeat of the detestable system that has so long rendered wretched many 
millions of men. It is necessary to live near to Austria some time to know how 
perfectly founded in truth are all the charges which history has brought against 
her; to witness the cynical reliance on pure force and fraud which her political 
men regard as the sole motors of the world, her settled determination to oppose 
everything like advancement of freedom, either among individuals or commu- 
nities, and especially her presumptuous arrogance and perfect confidence in her 
strength to defy the hatred and do without the respect and confidence of all 
mankind. Her vast military organization is full of this spirit; the cruelty and 
brutality of her soldiery is only equalled by the cold repellant pride and ill-bred 
swagger of her officers." 
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sion of Savoy and Nice meant the bitter loss of two important 
provinces, but it meant also that France, having been thus paid for 
her valuable services, could not in the future pretend to other sacri- 
fices on the score of Italian gratitude. Furthermore, it meant that 
France would not find it easy to object to new and important steps 
that were meditated for the complete unification of oppressed Italy ; 
already Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and the Legations had been vol- 
untarily incorporated, together with Lombardy, in the nascent Ital- 
ian kingdom under Piedmontese leadership ; but other vital portions 
of the peninsula still remained to be won — Venice, other Roman 
provinces, and all of Southern Italy. Savoy and Nice must then 
be sacrificed that the greater Italian unification might be consum- 
mated without encountering French interference. 

Cavour accepted the holocaust. Deeply moved in the Franco- 
Piedmontese conference of March 24, i860, at which the treaty of 
cession was made, he nevertheless signed the documents with a firm 
hand, and then, having regained his composure, and rubbing his 
hands together in the way that for him always indicated satisfac- 
tion, he said laughingly in the ear of the French minister, Talley- 
rand : " Now we are accomplices, is it not true, Baron ? " * He 
meant accomplices in territorial readjustments which should effect 
the completion of Italian unity, to which he knew that Napoleon 
III. was in reality opposed. 

But Garibaldi had not Cavour's clear understanding of the inter- 
national situation and he was convinced that the cession of Nice 
was unnecessary. Any means, therefore, constitutional or revolu- 
tionary, calculated to prevent successfully its accomplishment he 
was ready and eager, as leader of the patriots of Nice, to adopt; 
on April 6, before the new Parliament had been constitutionally or- 
ganized, he had failed in an effort to make an interpellation in the 
Chamber against the cession, and at about this same time he had 
called on Daniel at the American legation in Turin to ask whether 
the United States would offer protection or assistance to Nice if 
the little province should revolt against both France and Piedmont. 
This odd appeal to America is not mentioned either by Garibaldi in 
his Memoire, or by his biographers, but Daniel reports it with some 
detail in his dispatch to Cass of April 10: 

This parliament was deemed a body entirely devoted to the Admin- 
istration of Mr. Cavour. . . . The feeble minority of dissentients which 
it contains were thought to be without a spokesman. It appears how- 

* Henry d'Ideville, Journal d'un Diplomate en Italie (Paris, 1872), pp. 116- 
117. 
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ever that they are to find one in this celebrated soldier, who up to this 
time has neither been supposed by others to be endowed with the 
faculty of discourse or been even conscious of such a power himself. 
The free remarks which he made the other day on the " sale of Nice " 
have, however, caused great commotion and irritation in the Ministry, 
and have found a deep echo in the popular heart. In passing the Place 
Carignan on Sunday evening, I saw many thousands of individuals 
assembled in front of the Parliamentary building to cheer Garibaldi as 
he left it. 

Garibaldi is a native of Nice, strongly attached to its nationality, and 
bitterly opposed to Louis Napoleon and to his system; he is a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States, 6 and though now a member of mon- 
archical government, does not hesitate, as he has ever done, to declare 
himself a republican in principle and by conviction. 6 But though such 
a man, influenced by such ideas and sentiments, may make a. telling 
speech, as he may have well led a flying column in Lombardy, yet he 
has not the general capacity necessary to render him a considerable 
statesman. 

He called at my office a few days ago on an errand quite illustra- 
tive of his character. He desired to know whether the United States 
would give protection or assistance to Nice in case it should separate 
both from France and Sardinia and establish a free form of govern- 
ment for itself? I told him at once that the United States would inter- 
fere in no manner with such a matter; and that though I believed it 
to be the policy of our republic to recognize all governments that suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves and that could be regarded as respon- 
sible organizations, yet I doubted whether they would hold any inter- 
course, even of the most temporary character, with a mere province in 
rebellion against powers so much more powerful than itself as to render 
its immediate subjection almost a certainty. He said that he had antic- 
ipated the reply I made to his inquiry, but, in the present moment, he 
thought it right to leave no chance for assistance untried. 

On April 12 Garibaldi finally made in Parliament his futile 
interpellation, in which, indeed, he himself had cherished little faith; 
and during these same days, acting along lines much better suited 
to his nature as a man of downright action, he projected a raid on 

5 Daniel was in error in referring to Garibaldi as a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. On April 2, 185 1, Garibaldi had obtained from Mayor Kings- 
land of New York an American passport as one who had " declared his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States ". But the general never took the final 
steps requisite to naturalization. 

6 Garibaldi's political feeling was fundamentally sound, but his political 
phraseology was not conventional. Daniel's statement of the general's position 
was accurate; the latter often declared his platform in much the same words, as 
when he wrote, for example, to an English woman, Mrs. Carolina Phillipson, on 
Jan. 12, i860: "The Republic is nothing more nor less than the system of govern- 
ment emanating from the free will of the majority; and as the condition in which 
you live [in England] is this, you are therefore a Republican." In " Lettere di 
Garibaldi a Carolina Phillipson ", published in the review L'ltalia Moderna, anno 
V., II. 484 (Rome, July 15, 1907). 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVII.— 1 6. 
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Nice for the purpose of smashing the ballot-boxes during the elec- 
tions fixed for April 15, in order to gain time for a campaign of 
popular persuasion against cession. 7 

In the meantime, however, the other and greater national issue that 
compelled Garibaldi's patriotism forged rapidly to the f ore — the rous- 
ing of Southern Italy from the long bondage in which it had been held 
by an anti-national, despotic government. Three great revolutions, 
not to mention lesser attempts at insurrection, had taken place in 
Sicily in less than a half-century, and all had been ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the Neapolitan Bourbons ; many Sicilian patriots stoically 
supported chains or exile, and the bitter struggle for liberty con- 
tinued; on April 4, at the very hour when Garibaldi was fuming 
about his native Nice, an unsuccessful revolt had been attempted 
in Palermo ; thirteen of the insurgents were executed ten days later 
by the Neapolitan government. The persecutions, the cruelty, the 
vexations of the police of the Two Sicilies, had reached such ex- 
cesses in Sicily and also on the mainland that even Gorchakov, Rus- 
sian minister of foreign affairs at St. Petersburg, had protested 
against them as contrary to the interests of the king himself. The 
indomitable patriots had long looked earnestly for assistance to 
Piedmont, where many of their exiles had found an asylum, and all 
eyes now turned eagerly for leadership to Garibaldi and to his dis- 
banded "Hunters of the Alps", a volunteer corps which had ren- 
dered signal service in the campaign of 1859 against Austria. 

Of course the Piedmontese government had no grounds for 
openly attacking the Neapolitan kingdom, but it had every reason 
to wish that a liberal government, national in feeling, might be 
established there. It was in a dispatch of April 21 that Daniel 

7 An Englishman, Laurence Oliphant, who was to have participated in the 
ballot-box smashing, gives a lengthy account of the project and the abandonment 
of it, in his Episodes in a Life of Adventure (Edinburgh-London, 1887), pp. 165- 
179. Oliphant was so disappointed and so disgusted with the people of Nice at 
their not having resisted annexation to France, that he took revenge by casting 
a vote in favor of it himself. " Of course I had no right whatever to vote," he 
said, " but that made no difference, provided you voted the right way. As for 
voting ' No ', that was almost impossible. The ' No ' tickets were very difficult to 
procure, while the ' Yeses ' were thrust into your hands from every direction. 
If ever ballot-boxes deserved to be smashed and their contents scattered to the 
winds, these did." 

Daniel also took the view that the plebiscites, which resulted in over- 
whelming votes in favor of cession, were not fairly held. In his dispatch of 
April 17 he wrote to Cass : " Popular elections of this sort in France and Sar- 
dinia, I may be permitted to remark, are of little worth considered as true ex- 
positions of the popular will." 
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brought this Piedmontese point of view to the knowledge of his 
chief in Washington, reporting a note which he understood that 
Cavour had recently addressed to the government of Naples: 

He [Cavour] calls the attention of that Government to the late ter- 
ritorial modifications of Italy and informs it that an "Italian policy is 
the only one proper and salutary to any Italian State, and by such alone 
can the peace of Italy be secured". He declares that it is the desire 
of the Sardinian Government to preserve amicable relations with Naples 
and is ready to settle all difficulties which may give to Naples " erroneous 
views" of the intentions of Piedmont. But he concludes by telling the 
Government of Naples that these amicable sentiments can become prac- 
tical things only when the cry of Italian Independence shall have the 
same signification in Naples and Sicily as in Piedmont and Sardinia 
and when the "Italian policy" shall be adopted in Messina and Gaeta. 

Daniel added that although the note containing this communi- 
cation from Cavour had not been published, nevertheless he believed 
its purport, as reported, was authentic. We have no precise knowl- 
edge of the sources of the American minister's information, but 
they were in this case manifestly excellent; on April 15, Victor 
Emmanuel II., king of Piedmont, had, indeed, upon Cavour's ad- 
vice, written a letter to Francis II., king of the Two Sicilies, which 
began by calling the latter's attention to the change in political 
conditions wrought by the victories of Magenta and Solferino, and 
then continued: 

We have thus arrived at a moment when it is possible that Italy be 
consolidated into two powerful states, one of the North, the other of 
the South; let these two, accepting the same national policy, support 
the great principle of the hour, national independence. But in order 
to carry out this plan, it is, I believe, essential that Your Majesty should 
renounce the course which you have hitherto followed. . . . Let us 
show to the Holy Father the necessity of granting the necessary re- 
forms; let us unite our states in bonds of true friendship, from which 
will certainly follow our country's greatness. Grant a liberal consti- 
tution at once to your subjects, surround yourself with the men who 
are most esteemed for their sacrifices to the cause of liberty, remove 
every suspicion from the minds of your people. 8 

Neither Cavour nor Victor Emmanuel II. could have really ex- 
pected that the liberal counsels offered in this frank and trenchant 
letter would be followed, but the course outlined was certainly the 
only possible salvation for the despotic crown of Francis II., and 
it was in full accord with the opinions held by the governments of 
England and France and with the grave counsels which their diplo- 
matic representatives were urging upon the king at Naples. Six 

8 Published in Chiala's preface to the fourth volume of Cavour's Lettere 
(Turin, :88s), p. cxxi. 
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weeks before Victor Emmanuel II. sent his letter, Elliot, British 
minister at Naples, had "used all the arguments in his power to 
persuade the [Neapolitan] Government to pause in its course", and 
had frankly declared to it that he " felt convinced that the destruc- 
tion both of His Majesty and of the Dynasty was inevitable unless 
wiser counsels were listened to ". 9 The French minister, Bernier, 
made repeated representations of the same tenor to the Neapolitan 
government, informing Paris that " real evils and incontestable 
wrongs " were the cause of the periodic revolts in Sicily. " There 
is only one means of pacifying Sicily", wrote the French vice- 
consul at Messina, "namely to free her from the humiliating and 
degrading yoke of the police, a yoke which she has suffered far too 
long for the honor of civilized Europe." Yet such was the king's 
alarm over the insurrectionary movements at this time that the police 
were ordered to augment, not diminish, their blind ferocity, and to 
arrest on the unsupported evidence of spies not only those who 
showed sympathy with attempts at insurrection, but even those 
who talked about them or asked for news of them. 10 

The liberal institutions granted in Piedmont twelve years be- 
fore and now carried into the northern and central Italian prov- 
inces just annexed, were in too striking contrast with this repressive 
system of the Two Sicilies for both governmental systems to be 
able to- maintain themselves side by side in what was in reality one 
country. Lord John Russell pointed to the contrast between them 
and declared that it was neither probable nor desirable that the differ- 
ence should long continue. 11 Cavour, similarly minded, might have 
said of Italy what Lincoln had said of the United States two years 
before : " A house divided against itself cannot stand. This country 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not ex- 
pect the house to fall — but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all the other." And Cavour, like 
Lincoln, was determined that it should become all free. 

Daniel thought that the South could not liberate itself alone, 12 
and he was right. But preparations for help from outside had been 
going on for months; indeed, the idea of an expedition of exiles 
and of liberals from other parts of Italy to help the Sicilian revo- 

8 Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Naples, presented to both Houses 
of Parliament (London, 1860), pp. 43-44- 

io Documents Diplomatique s, i860, Affaires Btrangeres (Paris, Imprimerie 
Imperiale, 1861), pp. 128, 129, 134. 

11 Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Naples, p. 44. 

12 Dispatch of May 10. 
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lutionists had begun to be discussed by Garibaldi in New York 
many years before. 18 At this moment two important organizations 
of liberals recently founded in Northern Italy with the programme 
of consummating Italian unification, namely, the National Society, 
and the Committee of the Million Rifles Fund, were concentrating 
their attention upon Sicily ; men, muskets, and money for " un- 
known" destination had begun to find their way to Genoa; Gari- 
baldi was known to be visiting in a villa at Quarto, about four miles 
distant, and many of the men arriving were from his old corps of 
faithful, fearless Hunters of the Alps. Apropos of these proceed- 
ings Daniel wrote to Cass on April 21 : " Unless some unforeseen 
circumstance arises there will be no war this year; but there will 
be revolutions, if it is in the power of intrigue to make them." 

The Neapolitan government, in spite of its army of one hundred 
and thirty thousand men, and its numerous war vessels cruising 
night and day along the coasts of Sicily, became demoralized with 
fear, and shrieked its protests at Turin and at various other courts 
of Europe. Several times false reports that Garibaldi had sailed 
for Sicily threw the government of that island into a panic and 
raised correspondingly the morale of the revolutionists, who had a 
blind, faith that he would come ; in fact, the great leader was hesi- 
tating only because of uncertain information upon the true state 
of the insurrection there. On April 30, the great decision was made, 
and on May 10, Daniel was able to draft the most dramatic dispatch 
of his diplomatic career: 

I have to announce the most startling and significant event that has 
occurred in Italy during the year. I refer to the expedition of Gari- 
baldi to the island of Sicily. ... 

Garibaldi sailed from the Gulf of Genoa on the 5th of May i860 
with 2,200 men, with good arms and provisions, and with several pieces 
of cannon. ... He chartered three large steamers belonging to a Sar- 
dinian line of boats. . . . The place of embarcation and rendezvous was 
Quarto, a village near the city of Genoa. The whole business was con- 
ducted without concealment or disguises. Its progress was known to 
every one even here in Turin. The assemblage and embarcation met 
with no hindrance or interference, great or small, direct or indirect, 
from the Sardinian authorities. . . . The men who compose Garibaldi's 
corps are for the most part the same who served under him in the cam- 
paign of last summer. The leaders are his old officers. . . . 

The day after sailing the expedition landed for water and to com- 
plete its organization at Talamone, a little port on the confines of Tus- 
cany and the Papal States. . . ,, Such arrangements having been effected, 
the steamers sailed again for their uncertain destination, and nothing 

18 Tuckerman, " Garibaldi ", published in the North American Review, XCII. 
17 (Boston, January, 1861). 
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further has been heard of them up to the hour of writing. Intelligence 
has however been received from Naples, where the Government is said 
to be in a state of consternation. The whole Neapolitan fleet is cruis- 
ing around Sicily to intercept the expedition. . . . 

Daniel, though correct in his general statements, has committed 
here several errors of detail. The ships were two in number, not 
three, and they were not chartered, but seized with the connivance 
of the manager of the company which owned them; they were 
seized on the 5th, but sailed only on the 6th, early in the morning, 
and they carried about 11 40, not 2200, volunteers. But the Eng- 
lish minister, Hudson, quoting his consul at Genoa who had wit- 
nessed the final preparations and departure, was hardly more 
accurate in his dispatches to Lord Russell ; he estimated the number 
of volunteers embarked at only 400, and he too mentions a third 
steamer. As to Garibaldi's " good arms and provisions . . . and can- 
non ", it may be added that his arms were for the most part old 
muskets, his provisions scanty, and from Genoa or vicinity he took 
no cannon. These errors are of interest as indicating that, in fact, 
much secrecy had been observed by the Garibaldian leaders in their 
preparations, although every one knew, " even in Turin ", that some- 
thing was being prepared. 

In this same dispatch Daniel continued: 

Here in Turin the Government takes no pains to contradict the gen- 
eral belief of its participation in this strange movement. . . . Apart 
from the private sources which enable me to say with almost absolute 
confidence that this expedition has been gotten up under the patronage 
and with the assistance of the Sardinian Government, the mere facts 
that . . . arms, soldiers and cannon were embarked almost on the out- 
skirts of Genoa itself, and that this whole armament sailed peaceably out of 
the Gulf of Genoa, where Sardinia keeps a large fleet, a great garrison, a 
watchful police, and whose cliffs bristle with forts and artillery — these 
public facts render it impossible even for the passing observer to doubt 
for a moment that this is the act of the Sardinian Government itself. 
In a movement organized on so vast a scale it would have been im- 
possible to have taken even a single step without the full knowledge 
and authority of the powers at Turin. This is undeclared war of Sar- 
dinia against Naples. It does not suit the convenience of the Govern- 
ment here to avow that they undertake hostilities against the king of 
the Two Sicilies to drive him away, abolish the separate existence of 
that country, and to unite his territory to their own. They have no 
tangible ground for a Declaration of War. Hence they pursue their 
object under the name of Garibaldi. 

In private and unofficial conversations it is argued that unless this 
expedition had been permitted they would have been engaged in conflict 
with the Pope and the king of Naples at Bologna. The re-organiza- 
tion of the Papal army, the concentration of troops at Gubbio, and the 
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evident concert of the king of Naples with Lamoriciere, give colour to 
this view. Hence the friends of the Government think that it was both 
justifiable and adroit to strike the first blow and disconcert the plan 
of the enemy by an insurrectionary assault on his own home. 

In dispatch No. 145 I stated what seemed to me the present policy 
of the ultra Italian party. . . . Deserted by France, they have no idea 
of carrying on the struggle with Austria on the present footing. At 
the same time there can be no peace till Venice is wrested from the 
hands of that power. Hence it behooves them to unite the entire pen- 
insula to the south of the Po under one head, and they can only effect 
this object by revolutionizing the kingdom of Naples, expelling the 
Bourbon dynasty, and then by procuring a popular vote for annexa- 
tion to Piedmont, as they have already done in Parma, Modena, Tus- 
cany and in the Legations. All their energies and intrigues have for 
some time past been directed to these results. A revolution in Naples 
and the consolidation of that country in the Subalpine kingdom before 
the end of this year is a matter of life or death to the Italian party. . . . 

The countenance given to these measures by the English Minister 
in Turin, amounting almost to participation in them, is to me very sur- 
prising. That he could or would have done so without the direction of 
his superiors at London is impossible. . . . 

It only remains to give my own opinion as to the probabilities of 
Garibaldi's success. . . . The greatest danger which Garibaldi has to 
run is in the passage by sea. Naples has a considerable number 
of vessels of war. Garibaldi's steamers could stand no chance if they 
came in reach of them, and, though a vessel of passage can outstrip 
most ships of war in a race of speed, they might be so headed and 
surrounded by a fleet that they would have to risk the cannon shot, 
and a few broadsides would end the affair by sinking the whole expedi- 
tion in the sea. On the other hand I am confident that in the last emer- 
gency the English or Sardinian squadrons cruising over the same ground 
would interfere in some way to the advantage of the expedition. The 
chances that it escapes the dangers of the voyage are equal. But should 
Garibaldi effect a landing, I have no doubt at all as to his success. 
Should he fairly land, the days of the Bourbon Dynasty at Naples are 
numbered and the separate existence of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies will soon have place in history alone. 

These concluding paragraphs offered as daring and fortunate a 
prophecy as it often falls to the lot of a diplomat to make : unques- 
tionable success of the Garibaldian arms, once they were landed, 
not only in Sicily, but also in the Neapolitan provinces ; speedy ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbon dynasty from Italy, neck and crop; and an 
immediate plebiscite for total annexation of the Two Sicilies to the 
kingdom of Victor Emmanuel II. 

The fulfilment of the prophecy was to prove complete, to the 
letter. Garibaldi's progress from the day of his landing turned out, 
indeed, to be one unbroken series of military successes alike in 
Sicily and on the Neapolitan mainland ; the great plebiscite, an over- 
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whelming vote in favor of annexation, was held on October 21 ; 
and consolidation of the Two Sicilies in the Italian state was defi- 
nitely proclaimed by royal decree on December 17, as Daniel had 
said, "before the end of the year". 

But this extraordinary outcome of the hazardous expedition was, 
on May 10, quite other than a foregone conclusion. The difficulties 
to be overcome, military and diplomatic, were well-nigh insurmount- 
able ; both of the great leaders, Garibaldi and Cavour, foresaw them 
and hesitated long before the final cast of the dice was made. One 
factor, and one alone, made for success : the burning, unquenchable, 
irresistible desire of the Italian people, from Sicily to the Alps, for 
freedom from foreign domination, for political liberty, and for 
peace through national unity. And, as Daniel wrote, " There could 
be no peace till Venice was wrested from the hands of Austria", 
and unification of the entire peninsula was achieved. The men 
from the north of Italy who largely composed the Thousand gladly 
offered their lives in Garibaldi's campaign, not merely to free their 
southern brothers from despotic government, but because they saw 
in this liberation the unification of Italy; patriots of the Veneto 
and the Trentino firmly believed that battles heroically won in the 
overthrow of the despotic Neapolitan government were in reality 
victories also in the great struggle for the expulsion of hated Austria 
from Venice and Trent. It was the consuming passion of Italian 
unification that was carrying all before it, and it was because 
Daniel, though secessionist in his own country, now saw the in- 
evitable necessity for unity in Italy, that he was able to forecast 
events so truly. 

It appears to me clear [he wrote in another dispatch] that one of 
those great movements of nations and races which have from time 
to time altered the political condition and relative proportions of Euro- 
pean States is now on foot in this peninsula. What passes here is not 
the work of individuals, of factions, or even of parties. It is the gen- 
eral sentiment and unanimous volition of nearly all the inhabitants of 
Italy. There is an universal determination of all its people — Romans, 
Tuscans, Neapolitans, and Lombards — to do away with their former 
system of divided government and to unite in one body. When twenty 
millions of people, having already some general bonds and means of 
union at their command, become possessed of an idea and wish so gen- 
eral and deeply seated as that which now prevails here it is quite im- 
possible to resist or thwart them. A nation under such circumstances 
accomplishes its destiny with the force and certainty of the elements, 
blind to consequences and deaf to both menace and persuasion. The 
Emperor of France during the last winter did use all the means that 
statecraft could devise to stem or turn the general current of affairs 
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in Italy; but he had not more success than king Canute when he com- 
manded the tide of the German ocean to rest at low water. 1 * 

As Daniel stated, at the date of his dispatch of May 10, Cavour 
had made no effort to deny the charges of complicity, on the part 
of the Piedmontese government, in Garibaldi's expedition. 15 We 
now know that Cavour privately admitted such complicity ; indeed, 
on the same day that Daniel wrote, he declared that " circumstances 
had induced the government to oppose no effective obstacles to the 
expedition". 16 A tempest of diplomatic protest, particularly from 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France, had since May 6 beaten heavily 
upon Cavour's head; but France, probably on account of the im- 
pending parliamentary ratification at Turin of the cession of Nice 
and Savoy, had shown less displeasure than he expected, and on 
May 17 he wrote privately to Colonel Cugia in Bologna, " Gari- 
baldi's expedition was openly favored by England and mildly op- 
posed by France "." With regard to British complicity, then, Dan- 
iel was also right. And if England could openly favor Garibaldi, 
Piedmont, an Italian liberal power, could a fortiori justify herself 
for doing so. 

On May 7, Garibaldi's steamers had put in at Talamone, a small 
port on the almost deserted coast of the Tuscan maremma, where 
they took on ammunition, water, and provisions; 18 two days later 
at Porto San Stefano, a few miles farther south, they took on coal, 
and then stood out to sea, avoiding the ordinary steamer routes and 
laying their course for the northwestern corner of Sicily. As Col- 
onel Nino Bixio, " the second of the Thousand ", commanding one 
of the steamers, emphatically declared, they had been extremely 
lucky at Porto San Stefano, having obtained coal in abundance, 
" enough to carry them to Sicily, and if necessary to Hell ". 19 He 
was convinced that it would not now take them long to reach one 
destination or the other. 

1* Dispatch of June 12. 

is L'Opinione, Cavour's foremost newspaper, refrained, undoubtedly by 
government order, from any mention of the expedition until May 10. 

is Letter to Vice-Admiral Francesco Serra. Cavour, Lettere, VI. 560. 

" B. Ricasoli, Lettere e Documenti (Florence, 1890), V. 82; Cavour, Lettere, 
III. 251. 

is Unpublished documents containing a few new details of interest regard- 
ing the landing at Talamone are given by Michel, " I Mille nelle Acque dell ' Ar- 
gentario ", in the historical review II Risorgimento Italiano, III. 1004-1009 
(Turin, December, 1910). 

18 Ippolito Nievo, " Da Quarto a Palermo ", an important diary of one of 
the Thousand published in the review La Lettura (Milan, May, 1910), p. 386. 
This diary has not been used by the principal historians of the expedition. 
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The fortunate landing of the expedition at Marsala on the west- 
ern point of Sicily on May n, under the very guns of Neapolitan 
men-of-war, was reported by Daniel in his dispatches of May 15 
and June 4, but of Garibaldi's brilliant victory against overwhelming 
odds at Calatafimi, his arduous march upon Palermo, and the almost 
miraculous storming of the Sicilian capital on May 27, no details 
were given. The negotiations, however, between Garibaldi and the 
representatives of the Neapolitan government for the capitulation 
of Palermo were described with caustic observations upon the weak- 
ness and demoralization of the Neapolitans. 

The rapidity and completeness of Garibaldi's success, and the 
fact that thousands of Sicilian patriots had rallied to his banner on 
the march upon Palermo, so strengthened the position of Italian 
nationalists before the world that operations in northern Italy to 
reinforce the movement in its triumphant progress could now be 
carried on more openly, 20 and early in June events transpired which 
gave a more direct interest to Daniel's dispatches as they arrived 
in Washington — namely, events in which the complicity of American 
citizens and of at least one American official figured unequivocally. 

In the outfitting of the Thousand, American collaboration had 
not been entirely lacking; the financial report of the Million Rifles 
Fund gives as its first item the receipt of 6850 lire transmitted 
from New York directly to the hands of Garibaldi on the eve of 
his departure from Genoa. In the course of the Sicilian and Nea- 
politan campaigns numerous other cash contributions were received 
by the Million Rifles Fund from various parts of the United States, 
from New Orleans to San Francisco and Portland, Oregon; the 
total contributions from New York City alone equalled those from 
all England. The greater number of American subscribers were 
of Italian origin ; Italians in America had then, as they have to-day, 
deep and loyal interest in events in their mother country, as well 
as in those of their country of adoption ; but the lists contained the 

20 Diplomatic opposition, however, had by no means ceased. Cavour's posi- 
tion was well defined in a statement made by Napoleon III. to Nigra, Piedmontese 
minister in Paris, and reported by the latter to Cavour in a remarkable letter of 
July 13 : " Now you have against you nearly all of the cabinets. Lord John Rus- 
sell is not very keen for the annexation of Sicily (he read me a dispatch from 
Berlin in this sense) ; Mr. de Schleinitz proposes collective representations to 
Piedmont to assure the integrity of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies; Prince 
Gorchakov accuses me of favoring the revolution and declares that Russia will 
never be found fn the revolutionary camp; he proposes a naval intervention in 
favor of the King of Naples, and he announces formally that Russia will never 
permit the annexation of Sicily to Piedmont." The letter was first published 
in the historical review // Risorgimento Italiano, IX. 277-281 (Turin, 1916). 
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names of many who could lay no claim to Italian blood — names 
such as Smith, Webster, and Brown. 21 Colonel Samuel Colt of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, gave one hundred revolvers and revolver-carbines, 
which arrived in time to arm as many men of what is generally 
known as the second expedition, which sailed from Genoa on the 
night of June 9-10, under the American flag. The Colt revolver-car- 
bines, which could fire five shots without being re-loaded, proved, it 
has been said, a determining factor in the repulse of the Neapolitan 
cavalry in Garibaldi's hard-won victory of Milazzo 22 on July 20. 
The second expedition in reinforcement of Garibaldi, commanded 
by the general's oldest and most trusted lieutenant, Colonel Giacomo 
Medici, consisted of from 2200 to 2400 men, transported on three 
steamers, the Washington, the Franklin, and the Oregon. On the 
night preceding, a vanguard of the expedition comprising from 900 
to 1000 men had left Genoa on the American clipper Charles and 
Jane in tow of the little Piedmontese steamer Utile, the force being 
under the command of Major Clemente Corte. The Utile and the 
clipper were captured by a Neapolitan warship and taken in triumph 
to Gaeta, but Medici with the other vessels reached Castellamare, 
Sicily, in safety on June 17, via Cagliari. Daniel reported events 
to Cass as follows: 

The telegraph this morning [June 19] brings the statement that an 
American clipper, towed by. a small steam vessel, laden with troops and 
arms for Garibaldi and bound for Sicily, has been captured by Neapol- 
itan vessels of war. 

I have also lately learned that three French passenger steam-boats, 
old and in bad condition, have been purchased by, or at least in the 
name of, a person at Genoa who claims the title of an American citizen. 
These vessels then hoisted the American flag and, having been severally 
christened the Washington, the Franklin and Oregon, got up steam and 
left Genoa without cargo. It is supposed that they are engaged in the 
affairs of Sicily. 

I have this morning addressed notes to the Consulates of Genoa, 
Spezia and Leghorn, requesting further information relative to these 
vessels. . . . 

That more of Garibaldi's vessels have not been captured, indeed that 
all of them have not been captured, is a striking proof of the weakness 
which pervades the whole organization of the Neapolitan Government. 
It possesses a large and expensive fleet, which cruises around Sicily, 
yet this is the first thing that they have done. On the other hand the 

21 Enrico Bessana and Giuseppe Finzi, Reso-conto di lutta la Gestione del 
Fondo del Milione Fucili (Milan, February, 1861). 

22 The only known revolver-carbine of this lot that has been preserved is in 
the possession of the well-known Risorgimento scholar in Milan, Comm. Am- 
brogio Crippa, whose father used it with deadly effect at Milazzo. 
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publicity with which the various reinforcements 23 are sent to Gari- 
baldi is complete. Days before the vessels set out, their proposed de- 
parture, the force that they will convey, and even the hour of their 
leaving Genoa or Leghorn is known to everyone here and sometimes 
announced in the newspapers. When the appointed hour arrives, and 
the vessels are loaded, the men assemble in the most frequented parts of 
those cities, the expedition sails with the regularity of a packet-boat, and 
some days after, their safe arrival at a Sicilian port is chronicled by 
the telegraph as if it were part of the regular business of the world. 24 

In soliciting information regarding the departure of the three 
steamers of Medici's expedition, " bearing the American flag ", and 
reported "to be engaged in the movements of General Garibaldi 
between Sicily and Naples", Daniel wrote to W. L. Patterson, 
American consul at Genoa: "While I have neither the right nor 
the disposition to interfere with these affairs, it is proper that this 
Legation should be informed, so far as possible, of the truth of this 
report." 

This gratuitous protestation by Daniel that he had "no dispo- 
sition to interfere ", is not without interest, particularly when taken 
in connection with an inadvertent admission to Cass that he, Daniel, 
had held a conversation with Garibaldi regarding affairs in the Two 
Sicilies " a short time previously to his departure ". 2S That Patter- 
son did not need this suggestion will be seen from his reply: 

On the 8th inst. Mr. Finzi and Mr. William De Rohan a citizen of 
the U. S. from Philadelphia appeared at this Consulate and before me 
concluded and signed the contract of purchase on the part of Mr. De 
Rohan of three steamers, the Washington 469.59 tons, the Oregon 126.99 
tons and the Franklin 233 tons. The money was paid by Mr. De Rohan 
and a formal delivery of the vessels was made into his hands. Of the 

23 In the preparation of the Medici expedition the Piedmontese govern- 
ment even ordered a special train which collected the Garibaldian volunteers at 
different stations and took them to Genoa. Cadolini, "Garibaldi nel i860", 
published in La Nuova Rivista di Fanteria (Rome, May is, 1910), p. 4 11 - 

2* The first expedition of reinforcements was one to which due importance 
has never been given by historians. As La Farina declared on May 17, Gari- 
baldi's most urgent need in Sicily was of arms and ammunition. Accordingly, on 
May 25, under command of Major Carmine Agnetta, an expedition of sixty vol- 
unteers in charge of 3000 muskets and 100,000 cartridges left Genoa on board 
the Utile, which was little more than a tugboat. For evidence of assistance from 
the Piedmontese government in the preparation of this expedition, consult H. 
Nelson Gay, " Garibaldi und die Tausend ", published in the Deutsche Revue 
(Stuttgart, December, 1910). The Utile landed men and cargo safely at Marsala 
on June 2. 

25 Dispatch of June 19, in which Daniel says that Garibaldi had declared to 
him, apropos of possible unreadiness of the Neapolitans to throw off their des- 
potic government, that " Liberty itself must sometimes be forced on the people 
for their future good ". 
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Washington Mr. De Rohan took command himself, and he appointed to 
the commands of the others Mr. J. W. Nevins a native of the U. S. and 
Mr. Or[ri]goni a naturalized citizen of the U. S. 

It was my private opinion that the purchaser of these vessels in- 
tended to employ them in the transportation of men and munitions from 
this [port] to Sicily. At least rumor said so. But inasmuch as the 
conditions of the law were complied with and the contract of sale and 
purchase a valid one, I could not allow my private opinion as to the 
ultimate destination of these vessels to interfere to prevent my official 
confirmation of the purchase. Nor had I the right to refuse. 

These vessels cleared from this port on the evening of the 9th inst. 
for Athens, Greece, bearing I am told the American flag, which their 
ownership and papers authorized them to wear. I am likewise credibly 
informed that after leaving this port they put into Cornegliano a short 
distance from this city on the western coast and took on board men and 
munitions of war. These vessels were, or at least two of them, the 
Washington and the Oregon, at Cagliari on the nth inst. I have heard 
nothing of them since. 

It is amusing to read Patterson's statement that he had been 
"told" that the vessels had sailed under the American flag. The 
exact truth was that on the afternoon of June 9, in company with 
De Rohan, he had been rowed out to the Washington as she was 
about to leave the harbor of Genoa, had spent several hours on board 
while she was taking on arms, uniforms, and stores, and before going 
ashore had hoisted the American flag on her himself. 26 Mr. J. 
West Nevins, who figured as the commander of the Oregon, was 
a friend and secretary of Patterson and took part in the expedition 
at his own expense and risk. As Felice Orrigoni wrote to Gari- 
baldi from the deck of the Franklin in Sicilian waters on June 17 : 
" The American consul in Genoa, Mr. L. Patterson, did everything 
that he could for us, at the risk of losing his position." 27 There 
is no question but that he and Commodore William De Rohan were 
as loyal and enthusiastic Garibaldians as any of the Italian patriots 
who were ready to risk their lives and their position that Italy might 
be free and united. 

De Rohan was a bona fide sea-captain, an old friend and admirer 
of Garibaldi, whom he had first met at Montevideo in the forties 
and to whom he had presented a sword at Gibraltar in 1850, when 
the defeated and proscribed hero was on his way to exile in the 
United States. Just how the American now came to participate in 

28 Testimony of Colonel Peard, an English member of the expedition, who 
was in the rowboat which took De Rohan and Patterson out to the Washington. 
Peard's Diary, published in the Cornhill Magazine (London, June, 1908), p. 813. 

27 G. E. Curatulo, Garibaldi, Vittorio Bmanuele, Cavour (Bologna, 191 1), p. 
185. 
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Garibaldi's great Sicilian undertaking is not known. The first rec- 
ord that we have of his presence in Italy at this time is a letter which 
he addressed to King Victor Emmanuel on May 28. He was de- 
voted to the Italian cause, and for the services which he rendered 
in this second expedition and in the subsequent development of 
events he might quite properly be called " Garibaldi's American ", 
as Colonel Peard who went out with him on the Washington was 
known as "Garibaldi's Englishman". De Rohan impressed the 
Italian patriots as a man of action and, generally speaking, of sound 
judgment. 28 The three vessels had been purchased in Marseilles 
for 752,489.55 lire by Finzi of the Million Rifles Fund, and had been 
made over to De Rohan with a regular bill of sale in Patterson's 
consular office, in order that they might sail under the protection of 
the American flag, being American property, commanded by Amer- 
ican citizens and in part manned by American sailors. On June 8, 
however, De Rohan signed a declaration for Finzi to the effect that 
although the American was figuring in the ships' papers as owner 
of the three vessels Amsterdam, Helvetie, and Belgienne, which had 
been rechristened Franklin, Washington, and Oregon, Finzi was in 
reality the owner. De Rohan promised to transfer the ships back 
to Finzi's name immediately upon the latter's request. 29 The Ital- 
ian patriots certainly took a chance with De Rohan, notwithstand- 
ing this written declaration, but the American proved more than 
worthy of their confidence. 

If only a straw owner of the ships, De Rohan was by no means 
a mere figurehead as commander of the Washington ; his whole 
heart was in the expedition and he bore a prominent and gallant 
part in the guidance of his little fleet of three American ships 
through the perils and difficulties of their voyage, exhibiting true 
Garibaldian energy and daring, and earning the esteem and grati- 
tude of his volunteers and their chiefs. 

At Cagliari, their port of call, the Piedmontese governor made 
some difficulties about allowing the Washington and her sister ships 
to proceed, so De Rohan went on shore to call on His Excellency. 
Peard tells the story: 

At first there seemed some hesitation about his being admitted, but 
the American was not to be done. He walked in and insisted on the 
great man being sent for. After some few words he said, " Are you 
an Italian in heart or only in name ? " and then, advancing towards him 

28 Curatulo, ibid. ; Michele Amari, Carteggio (Turin, 1896), II. 96. 

29 A. Luzio, " Le Spedizioni Medici-Cosenz ", published in the review La 
Lettura (Milan, June, 1910), p. 485. 
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and pointing to a couple of decorations he wore, added, " Those deco- 
rations you wear have been given you by your country; will you now in 
return betray her interests and disgrace those ribbons you have re- 
ceived from her?" The Governor jumped off his feet as if he feared 
he was going to be eaten, but, when he found De Rohan had no such 
cannibal intention, recovered himself, and at length gave his word she 
should leave as soon as her steam was up, and he kept his promise. 30 

The most dangerous hours of the voyage were now at hand with 
the approach to the shores of Sicily, and De Rohan was determined 
to leave untried no means that could contribute to the safe conduct 
of the expedition. A letter was accordingly dispatched, addressed 
by him to Captain Palmer of the Iroquois, an American war-ship 
then stationed in the harbor of Palermo for the protection of Amer- 
ican interests. De Rohan informed the captain of the Iroquois of 
the route that he was taking but did not state the cargo that he 
was carrying ; he hoped that Palmer would cruise off the coast and 
meet him, and if occasion should require, protect the American flag. 
By the same post Medici wrote to Garibaldi suggesting that he use 
his good offices with Palmer to further the realization of De Rohan's 
hope. 81 

But need for this assistance was eventually removed, for the 
Piedmontese admiral commanding in these waters had made up his 
mind that De Rohan's vessels should be safely escorted for the re- 
mainder of their voyage by one or more Piedmontese war-ships ; thus 
protected, the Washington on the evening of June 17 sailed into 
the port of Castellamare, the Franklin and Oregon considerably 
astern. 82 Nearly 2500 men, about 8000 rifles and muskets, and an 
enormous number of cartridges were thus safely landed, and the 
completion of Garibaldi's great task in Sicily was assured. 33 

What Captain Palmer would have done, if the escort had not 

so Peard's Diary, p. 815. The reason for the hesitation of Comm. A. Mathieu, 
governor of the province of Cagliari, to allow the Washington to proceed was 
undoubtedly Cavour's telegraphic order, received for transmission to Admiral 
Persano, for the arrest of Mazzini, who was erroneously reported to be on the 
ship. C. di Persano, Diario (Turin, 1880), pp. 36-37- 

81' Curatulo, Garibaldi, Vittorio Emanuele, Cavour, p. 180. In a letter 
written on board the Washington and published in the Illustrated London News 
of July 7, i860, p. 19, one of the volunteers declared: "I am not at liberty to 
tell you how much we owe Captain De Rohan for his exertions in this expedition." 

32 Persano, Diario, p. 45; Peard's Diary, pp. 815-816. 

8* As Luzio says, had it not been for this Medici expedition and that ot 
Cosenz which De Rohan took out on the Washington and Provence from Genoa 
on his second trip on July 2, Garibaldi's heroic talcing of Palermo would have 
been in vain, or at best Sicily alone would have been redeemed from Bourbon 
despotism. Luzio, Le Spedisioni Medici-Cosens, p. 481. 
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been provided by the Piedmontese navy, it would be useless to sur- 
mise, but we know what he had already done for Garibaldi some 
two weeks before when the general was almost in despair over lack 
of ammunition. The incident is described by an Englishman who 
had the story from Palmer's own lips a few months later. The 
American captain had been present by request on May 30 at the 
negotiations for an armistice carried on between Garibaldi and the 
Neapolitan general Letizia on board the English man-of-war Han- 
nibal in Palermo harbor. When the turbulent discussion over the 
conditions of the agreement had terminated, 

Garibaldi sauntered up to Palmer in as unsuspicious a manner as 
possible, while Mundy happened to be speaking a word or two to the 
Neapolitan, and whispered in his ear, " Can't you let me have a little 
powder ? " But this would have compromised the neutrality of the 
United States, and Captain Palmer therefore replied, " I'm sorry I can't ; 
but I think I can tell you of a friend of mine who can", at the same 
time indicating with his finger an American merchantman that chanced 
to be in the harbor. Garibaldi took the hint, went to the vessel, and 
obtained what he wanted. Later he confessed that, at the time he was 
threatening to go on fighting the overwhelming force of his enemies, 
he had scarcely a cartridge left. 3 * 

From what source the American merchantman obtained the powder 
is not stated. 

The American clipper Charles and Jane was a part of Medici's 
expedition and should have joined De Rohan's merchant fleet at 
Cagliari. Her capture by the Neapolitans was naturally a matter 
of grave concern to Patterson, who answered Daniel's request for 
information with the following second dispatch of June 20: 

On the evening of the 8th inst. an American ship the Charles and 
Jane, Samuel Donnel master, cleared and left this port under the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — 

Capt. Donnel having discharged his cargo from New Orleans and 
being unchartered for a cargo home was about proceeding to Trapani 
on the western end of Sicily to purchase a cargo of salt on account of 
his owners. On the 7th inst. the day before he sailed he called upon 
me and stated that a proposition had been made to him by certain 
parties offering him a very remunerating sum of money to take men 
and munitions of war to Cagliari in the island of Sardinia; he wished 
to know of me if he would run any risk in taking such freight. I told 
him he had a perfect right without fear of molestation to take any 
cargo from this port to Cagliari that the authorities of the place, being 
ports within the same kingdom, allowed him to depart with. But that 

3* A. S. Bicknell, In the Track of the Garibaldians (London, 1861), p. 236. 
Persano wrote in his Diario, p. 13, under date of Palermo, June 8: "The Eng- 
lish admiral and the American commander, Mr. Palmer, are the ones who have 
shown me the greatest sympathy for the Italian cause." 
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a cargo contraband of war for Sicily would endanger his vessel. He 
told me that the freight wac for Cagliari, and, having closed with the 
terms of the proposers, he cleared as I have stated on the evening of 
the 8th "for Trapani touching at Cagliari" where his cargo was to be 
delivered. 

The Captain having unsettled business with his consignees here 
could not leave with his ship but departed the day after to Cagliari, 
where he expected to find her. I received a letter from him dated from 
that place on the 1 ith inst. ; his ship had not arrived and he was await- 
ing her with some anxiety. 

On yesterday Capt. De Negri, in the Sardinian mercantile marine, 
deposed before me that on the 10th inst. whilst proceeding to Genoa 
off the island of Elba he saw a small steamer with a ship in tow taken 
possession of by a large steamer which he recognized as a Neapolitan 
and which with the prizes proceeded in the direction of Naples. 

Now as the Charles and Jane which left the harbor on the evening 
of the 8th did not go to sea until the morning of the 9th and as she 
was in tow of a small tug steamer and as from the distance and direc- 
tion with the winds then prevailing the Charles and Jane should have 
been at that time off Elba in her course to Cagliari I infer she was the 
vessel captured by the Neapolitan. From the facts I have stated and 
the place of capture you will see at once that the capture was unlawful. 
I have written to our Minister at Naples and placed him in possession 
of these facts, of which in this note I have the honor to inform you. . . . 

P.S. Since writing the foregoing Capt. Donnel has arrived from 
Cagliari in search of his vessel. There is a rumor that the vessel has 
been demanded by our Minister at Naples supported by the Represen- 
tatives of the other powers — nothing is known of the result as yet. 

P.S. I have this instant received telegraphic dispatch from the Hon. 
J. R. Chandler saying that the Charles and Jane was captured and now 
at Gaeta. He had applied to the Government. 

Immediately upon receipt of Patterson's dispatch regarding the 
Charles and Jane Daniel addressed a note to the Piedmontese min- 
ister of foreign affairs requesting official information upon the cap- 
ture. 35 Cavour replied as follows : 

Turin, le 23 Juin i860. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

Je m'empresse de repondre a la Note que vous avez bien voulu 
m'adresser pour me demander des renseignements sur la capture de deux 
batiments dont l'un Sarde l'autre Americain par une Fregate Napolitaine. 

Les informations que le Gouvt. a requ de ses Agens a Naples con- 
firment que ce fait s'est passe en haute mer, a quinze milles du Cap 
Corso. Le petit vapeur Sarde Utile remorquait de Genes a Cagliari le 
navire Americain Charles and Jane qui etait charge de passagers. 

Le Fregate Napolitaine Fulminant e qui rencontra ces deux bati- 
ments, apres avoir reconnu leur nationality respective, les forc,a par 
deux coups de canon a la suivre a Gaete ou equipages et navires sont 
tenus sous les feux de la Forteresse et gardes par des factionnaires 
Napolitains. 

35 Note of June 22. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVII. — 17. 
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A la demande du Marquis de Villamarina qui n'a ete informe de ce 
fait que fort tard (car on a refuse de lui transmettre un telegramme 
que le Delegat Consulaire Sarde a Gaete lui avait expedie a cet effet) 
les Capitaines des deux navires dont il s'agit ont ete conduits a Naples, 
ou Ton permit aux Ministres Americain et Sarde de les visiter a bord 
de la Fregate Napolitaine Archimede. 

Apres avoir entendu les explications du Capitaine du vapeur Sarde 
Utile, le Marquis de Villamarina a declare que la capture de ce bati- 
ment etait nulle et illegale. Je n'ai pas le moindre doute que de son 
cote le Gouvernement des Etats Unis, qui a tant d'interet a maintenir la 
liberte des mers et qui a toujours defendu avec une infatigable energie 
les droits de la navigation, prendra aussi les mesures necessaires pour 
faire respecter son pavilion. 

J'ajouterai que l'Agent Consulaire Sarde a Gaete a offert ses ser- 
vices et des secours pecuniaires au Capitaine et aux passagers du Clipper 
Americain capture, qui l'ont remercie en assurant n'avoir besoin de rien. 

Agreez, Monsieur le Ministre, les assurances de ma consideration 
tres distinguee. 

C. Cavour. 36 

A Monsieur Daniel, 

Ministre des Etats Unis d'Amerique a Turin. 

In a dispatch of June 26, Daniel reported to Cass the contents 
of these letters of Patterson and Cavour, and added: 

The American Minister at Naples has demanded the release of the 
[American] vessel and cargo. . . . The Sardinian Government considers 
the capture of both vessels void and illegal on account of the scene of 
their taking and the port of their destination. Hence the Sardinian 
Minister at Naples has demanded the release of the Sardinian steamer 
and acts in concert with the Minister of the United States. . . . Your 
Minister in Naples will doubtlessly [sic~\ furnish full details of what 
passes there. 

The Neapolitan authorities thought that the American flag was 
probably being fraudulently carried by De Rohan's ships and by the 
Charles and Jane, 37 and immediately upon the arrival of the latter 
at Gaeta a Neapolitan naval officer boarded her and demanded of 
first officer J. W. Watson, acting captain, the consignment of the 
ship's papers. Watson is reported to have replied in substance as 
follows : " I refuse to consign my papers to pirates, who seize and 
cannonade without showing their own colors and who have insulted 
the American flag. I will cede only to force, and if I am compelled 
to cede, my government has a sufficient number of war-ships to re- 
s' Hitherto unpublished, as also the other diplomatic documents given in 
this study. 

37 On June 22, Ippolito Garron, Neapolitan consul in Genoa, wrote to Pat- 
terson to ask whether he had authorized these ships to fly the American flag. 
Patterson replied under the same date that all of these ships had the right to fly 
the American flag as they were the property of American citizens. 
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duce the whole Kingdom of Naples to ashes. In short, I will con- 
sign my papers to my own consul only." The Neapolitan went 
away and soon afterward a higher official appeared accompanied 
by a man who represented himself to be the American consul, but 
again Watson refused to show his papers because the so-called con- 
sul could not prove himself to be such. " The conduct of Captain 
Watson in this affair ", wrote a Garibaldian on the ship, " is above 
all praise. The American government knows how to command re- 
spect, and in this lies all our hope." 38 

Six days later Watson, still a prisoner, was taken to Naples on 
board the Neapolitan war-ship Archimede, that he might confer 
with the American minister, Joseph R. Chandler, who had been 
doing everything in his power, but with indifferent success, to ob- 
tain authentic information regarding the capture. Chandler looked 
upon the incident as presumably a grave breach of international law, 
and was working on it in close touch with the Sardinian minister, 
Villamarina ; upon receipt of the first news he had summoned Cap- 
tain Palmer to come over at once from Palermo, if possible, with 
the Iroquois, and he was now on the point of dispatching an Amer- 
ican diplomatic attache to Gaeta. He was acting" with dignity and 
circumspection, and also with firmness ; while the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, finding itself in an embarrassing position, proved courteous. 
Chandler discovered that the papers of the Charles and Jane now 
brought to him by Watson were not altogether regular ; in fact Wat- 
son admitted that their irregularity had led him to delay in appeal- 
ing to the American legation at Naples. The papers contained no 
clearance for Cagliari and failed to state that mate Watson had 
been charged with temporary command. It seemed discreet to the 
American minister, therefore, to leave the papers in Watson's hands. 
Their irregularity had no bearing upon the Neapolitan violation of 
the freedom of the seas in visiting the ship and in interfering with 
her voyage, and it was on the ground of this violation that Chandler, 
on June 18, decided to address a formal protest to Carafa, acting 
Neapolitan minister of foreign affairs: 

After conversation with Watson upon the subject of his capture, 
and the condition of the crew of his vessel, the undersigned requested 

as Mario Menghini, La Spedizione Garibaldina, pp. 334-340. Angelo Ottolini, 
" Voluntari Garibaldini Catturati dai Borboni ", published in the Rassegna Sto- 
rica del Risorgimento, V. 316-321 (Rome, April-June, 1918). The Garibaldians 
were evidently still uncertain as to the extent to which they would be supported 
by the Piedmontese government. 
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to see the " Papers " of the captured ship ; these were promptly ex- 
hibited. 

The " Register " showed that the captured ship was called the 
Charles and Jane, and that she was built and owned in the town, or 
city, of Bath in the state of Maine, in the United States of America. 
The Register was perfect. 

The " Role d' equipage " showed that the crew was, with the excep- 
tion of two men, composed entirely of citizens of the United States : a 
proportion of citizens much larger than is usually found on board of 
American vessels. . . . Watson, being asked in what latitude and longi- 
tude he was when captured, stated that " he had not taken the latitude " 
but the record on the " log book " of the ship shews that she was cap- 
tured in making a voyage from one port to another in the Kingdom of 
Sardinia and while distant fifteen (15) miles North East from Cap 
Corse, the northern extremity of the Island of Corsica. 

The place in which the ship was captured was then on the High 
Seas, the Great Common Way of Nations. It was far distant from 
the coast of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, north even of the most 
northern boundary of the Papal States, on the Mediterranean side, and 
in that situation, being of a nation in peace and amity with the King 
of the Two Sicilies, and departing from, and going to, a port of a 
nation (Sardinia) at peace also with His Sicilian Majesty, it follows 
of course that the ship Charles and Jane was, not only not liable to 
capture, but was by the laws of nations exempt from even visitation. 

It follows then that the Commander of the Neapolitan cruiser had 
no right to arrest the progress of the ship — had no right to board her, 
had no right to divert her from her course, to take her as a prize into 
Gaeta or any other port. And hence not only is such an arrest of 
progress, such a boarding and such diversion and capture an unlawful 
injury to the owners of the ship, but the boarding itself even without 
the other wrongs is an affront to the flag of the United States, for 
which it is the duty of the undersigned to seek redress. 

In the situation of the case, the undersigned can have no doubt that 
His Excellency the Commander Carafa will admit the justice of his 
demand for the release of the captured ship; for compensation to its 
owners and reparation to the United States for the injury to their flag. 

The claims made by the undersigned then are three : 

First. The immediate release of the ship Charles and Jane in the 
condition in all respects in which she was when captured on the High 
Seas. 

Second. Compensation to the owners or their representative for 
the loss consequent on the capture. 

Three. Reparation to the Government of the United States for the 
violation of its sovereignty, by capturing on the Great High Way of 
Nations a ship owned by citizens of that nation, and sailing under the 
sanctity of the national flag. 39 

The satisfaction obtained by Chandler for these claims was 

30 Chandler to Cass, June 23, i860. I am indebted to the courtesy of Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson for the communication of this dispatch, and of other dispatches 
of Chandler to Cass. 
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neither immediate nor complete. A certain delay was to have been 
expected owing to a change of ministry and the preparation of a 
new Neapolitan constitution; finally, on June 28, de Martino, the 
new minister of foreign affairs, advised Chandler that the order had 
been given for full release of the Charles and Jane, but added that 
the release must be regarded "purely as an act of favor and of 
deference to the Government of the United States ". The Neapol- 
itan government wished it understood that it made " the most ample 
protest against all reclamation whatsoever founded upon the as- 
sumed illegality of the capture and its consequences". Chandler, 
now certain of the ship's immediate release, thanked de Martino for 
his "expression of deference to the United States Government", 
but firmly declared that he " did not feel at liberty to make any con- 
cessions in the case upon the right of the Neapolitan [war-ship] in 
the capture". 40 The diplomatic discussion over legal rights might 
have gone on endlessly — had it not been abruptly terminated by the 
end of the Neapolitan kingdom itself. The question of the Amer- 
ican clipper was the last question which the United States had with 
the Bourbons of Naples, and it was never settled. 

On July 9, the Charles and Jane, in tow of the Piedmontese war- 
ship Tripoli, returned safely with " passengers and cargo " to Genoa, 
where most of the released volunteers shipped on the steamer 
Amazon, leaving that port on July 15 for Sicily, and joined Gari- 
baldi just in time to participate in the bloody battle of Milazzo. 

Other expeditions to Sicily from Piedmontese ports followed 
with much regularity, but none were captured. The total number 
of volunteers transported soon reached twenty thousand, and offers 
for active service were received from many other citizens of the 
United States who wished to " lend a hand ". 41 American diplomatic 

40 Chandler to Cass, June 30, i860. 

41 One of these offers came from William Thomas Sampson, then a cadet in 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and in 1898 commander of the victorious Ameri- 
can fleet at Santiago ; the offer was transmitted in the following unpublished letter 
preserved in the archives of the Museo del Risorgimento, Castello Sforzesco, 
Milan : 

U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., U. S. A., 

Nov. 20, i860. 
Gen. Garibaldi, 

Sir. 

Will the war of liberty be of still sufficient duration to justify our lending 
a hand? Mr. Sampson and myself will have ended a four years' course of study 
at this institution the coming summer, and if the war is to continue so that we 
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dispatches from Turin continued to report Garibaldi's victorious 
progress, and as Daniel wrote to Cass, the revolution of Southern 
Italy pursued an uninterrupted course to its goal, which was "the 
formation of a great Italian Kingdom ". 

H. Nelson Gay. 

can have some encouragement to come over, please inform us. He is a young 
man of very fair talents, and stands at the head of our class. 

Very respectfully, 

T. Steece. 



